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__. From the Hampshire Sentinel. 
‘TO REV. DAVID PEASE, 
RENOUNCING MASON,ANTIMASONIC LECTURER,&c. 


No. 
Sir—You vehemently exhorted your hearers to an im- 
mediate adoption of your principles of proscription, and 
urged them to embark in an incessant warfare. Nothing 


short of the entire destruction of Masonry, and the utter 


extermination of her members, would satisfy your ardent 
patriotism. You spumed at all attempts at compromise, 
or conciliation. An unconditional surrender of their rights 
and privileges, and an unqualified renunciation of their 
faith and hopes, would, alone, satisfy you. Let me as- 
sure you, sir, that the benevolence of your disposition 
beamed, through the pallid surface of your visage, with 
peculiar radiance, and the charitable inclination of your | 
feelings must have secured you many friends. O, how 
amiable is the preacher of sedition! how transcendently 
Jovely the advocate of undying strife! how irresistibly at- 
tractive the dulcet tones of the herald of discord! How 


excellent doth he appear, when compared with the dull i 


with frontless impudence, inquire ‘ where is he, the skulk- 


er? why is he not present to hear the truth?’ Modest sir 
David, did he not knew the truth as well as thou ?—if he 
do not, it is a sorry compliment truly to his understanding. 
Now, sir, let me ask, wherefore you made this inquiry ? 
You knew full well that the worthy clergyman, who stat- 
edly ministers to your former eongregation, was a retiring 
_Mason. What good motive could you possibly have had, 
thus to outrage decency and order, by pointing the atten- 
tion of your hearers to him? What benefit could it be to 
them, and manifestly it was intended as no honor to him ? 
I again ask, why did you make the inquiry? He knew 
the truth as well as you, and had the right of staying at 
home, if he pleased, and pursued his right in the exercise 
of his own discretion. Did yon want his countenance? 
Were you chagrinned because of his absence? Did you 
‘regard it, as a practical denial of your doctrines, and a si- 
lent refutation of your culumnies? We perceive, sir, 
|‘ where the shoe pinched,’ and acknowledge the jusiness 
of your inferences, It was his. attachment to principle, 
_and his love of order, and harmony, that influenced his 
\stay.. He is the last man, unless I mistake his character, 
|that will patiently listen to clerical slander, or countenance 
the outpourings of clerical @emagogues, or mingle in any 
any strife, or become identified with any party. ‘ Why 
‘did he not come to hear the truth?’ Whattruth? He 
‘heard soon enough of your confessing yourself conversant 
of the Morgan conspiracy, and of your shameless sunder- 
ing of the obligation of promises—he heard soon enough 
of your degradation of the ministerial office and of your 
‘amalgamation with vileness and guilt—he heard soon e- 
nough of your flagrant misrepresentations, and daring im- 


preacher of equal rights, the dry defender of the liberty of positions. He knew the truth, having learned it, at pure 


thought, speech, and action, and the insipid advocate of 
moral punishment ! 

You told your hearers, in substance, that Masonry must 
not be suffered to die quietly, or to cease to attract follow- 
ets through its unpopularity, or to become gradually dis- 
used ; but, it must be killed outright, it must be held up as 
a spectacle of derision,—it must be persecuted even unto 
death. These sentiments, and. this language, well become 
the humble minister of peace, and speak volumes in favor 
of the righteousness of your views. You said, also, that 
a Mason must not be permitted quietly to withdraw him- 
self, and refuse attendance on her communications, but, 
must be pursued, and harrassed, and goaded till he would 
purchase peace, by crying out ‘I am no Mason.’ For 
said you, unless this be done by our patriotic band, the 
wily Masons will perpetuate this tremendous evil in some 
new shape, and casting aside its name and form, retain its 
substance unimpaired. The retiring Mason, too, unless 
compelled tq renounce publicly, and put himself entirely 
without the pale of the institution, will cherish toward 
this idol, fidelity in his heart, and when the storm shall 
have passed by, he will again openly espouse her interests, 


and re-enlist under her blood-stained banners. 
sir, 


fountains, and had good reason to believe, that the truth 
Maina be perverted, he, therefore, felt it his duty to stay 


away, and frown silently, on the whole proceeding. He 


‘thas lent his influence to the cause of order, and expressed, 
‘by his conduct, his disapprobation of your doctrines and 
‘conduct. .It is no part of my business, nor is it my inten- 
‘tion to pronounce his eulogy. I have been constrained 
thus far, to present you in contrast, and I must say that I 
‘think the contrast might ‘be profitably pursued. His am- 
| bition, and yours, seem to me, to centre on objects entire- 
ly different. The spiritual and final interests of the peo- 
ple committed to his charge seem to be high objects of his 
‘regard, and to command his constant efforts, and most un- 
tiring exertions. Your noble aims seem circumscribed by 
petty circle of affairs, and your boldest efforts, direct- 
ed to the removal of incumbents, and the elevation of sy- 
cophantic followers. He cannot persuade himself, that 
the high objects, to which he is dedicated, will be further- 


cal discords, or by his fanning the flames of contention, 
he, therefore, holds himself aloof from all causes of excite- 
ment, and devates himself, heart and soul, mind and 
strength, to the business of a spiritual watchman, enforc- 
ing his doctrines, and exemplifying his precepts, by a uni- 
formly consistent life and conduct. You, sir, on the con- 


training souls for heaven, and to have boldly launched 
your bark on the tempestuous ocean of politics. Forsak- 


ing the peaceful pastures of the shepherd, you have rashly 
entered the field of combat, armed and equipped, for tem- 
poral fight, illustrating the doctrine that in the latter day 
|‘ wolves in sheep’s clothing, shall seatter the flock.’ And 
does the Rev. sir David Pease, this knight of many hon- 


ed by his mingling in party strife, or by his promoting lo- | 


trary, seem to have bid farewell to the quiet business of 


‘and retiring and inoffensive course of his brother? Would 
sir David think him any nearer heaven, any niore godlike, 
‘to renounce his present mild and scriptural course, and 
travel with him the rounds of professional slander, openly 
' proclaiming his renunciation of promises, and his shame- 
less abandonment of his former recorded opinions, and his 
villanous traduction of his former friends and benefactors ? 
Moral treason and perjury are rare, and unusual, recom- 
mendation of christian ministers, perhaps, they are, how- 
‘ever, conclusive evidence of fitness, I do not pretend.to 
judge, not having yet beheld this great new light, that 
eclipses the radiance of all other luminaries. But of one 
‘thing, sir, I believe myself competent, from light received 
‘from ordinary sources, to jadge correctly. In my appre- 
hension, this apostrophe of yours to an absent brether, 
‘was insolent, and abusive and intended to create disturb- 
‘ance and disaffection between him and his people. It was. 
‘so received by many that heard you, and to what other 
‘motive can it be attributed? It illustrated no point in 
your discourse, nor added weight to any of your remarks. — 
‘It seemed to be dragged in, ‘ neck and heels,’ for this pur- 
pose. And viewed in connexion with your application for 
a house at Amherst, about that time, and your saying to 
‘the owner, that you expected to preach at Belchertown, it 
amounts to almost positive proof of your intention. The 
intelligent, and moderate portion of your audience, wori- 
‘dered at your weakness, and pitied your indiscretion. — 
Can this be the same pious and humble sir David, who 
formerly dwelt so much on his spiritual ecstasies, talked 
so often of his humility, and wept so frequently over his 
depravity, and hardnesss of heart, and prayed so earnest-— 
ily for all men, especially for the * household of the faith- 
fal?? How changnd, how fallen, how infinitely degrad~ 
ed! ‘The way of the transgressor is indeed hard.” «The 
wages of sin is death.’ 
Yours, &c. 
ROYAL ARCH. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR, MAYNARD'’S 
REPORT. 3 


(Continued. ] 
We continue our extracts from Mr. Maynard’s ‘ Report. 
of the effects of Freemasonry on the Christian Religion.’ 
This gentleman manifests a degree of candor and ingenu- 
ousness of feeling, truly wonderful for an anti. His ur- 
banity and mildness commend him to eur respectful atteu- 
tion, and his apparent sincerity to our favorable regard. 
We heartily approve the bland and conciliating spirit of 
his Report, but regret, exceedingly, that he has not sus-- 
tained his positions by authorities’ to which we might re~- 
fer, and judge for ourselves of the character of the evi-. 
dence received hy him, as conclusively settling the ques- 
tion he discusses: Where, and of whom, did Mr. M.learn. 
the fact, that Masonry professed to be a religious institu- 
tion? This is news to us, and we should be happy to ex- 
amine the evidence on which the assertion is founded.— 
We have taken all the degrees of ancient Masonry, and 
have yet to learn that it is a religious institution, or makes 
any pretentions to this sacred character. No intelligent. 
Mason, no one at all conversant with the origin and histo-_ 
ry of the order, noone who values his character for con-_ 
sistency, would make this claim. To maintain that Ma-_ 
sonry, is.a christian institution, involves the destruction of 


its claims.to antiquity. ‘The seven first degrees, called de- 


| ors, this saint of high degree, find fault with this modest; — | 
| 
| 
Verily, || 
see the tenor of your discourse exhibits. You were, me- i 
thinks, not altogether mnmindful of the precept « Make to || 
rhe aod friends of the mammon of this world,’ for you | 
und yourself an outcast, and wished others to become | 
. . ; 
80, that you might have a ‘community of grief.’ Had| 
you, here, stayed your destroying hand, and disorganizing | 
, tongue, this portion of your philippic, would have passed | 
pores But you were not content with this measure | 
; ‘ abuse. You must apostrophize an absent brother, and 
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grees of ancient Masonry, jai their origin long before the 
christian era, it were preposterous: in the extreme, there- 
fore, to pretend that an institution .was a) christian one, 
that existed long’ prior t to. christianity: ‘itself. Here, then, 
we may fiad an easy explanation, and perfectly satisfacto- 
ry from its very nature, why the first degrees, in their de- 
votional formula, do not recognize the advent office, and 
mediatorial sacrifice of the Saviour. But is it therefore ir- 
Feligions—is it therefore antichristian?. ‘This is the great, 
question to be solved—this is the gist of i inguiry. It ren) 
quires of its initiated a belif in the existence and superin-| 
tending providence of a Supreme Divinity, and teaches the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and of an eternity’ 
of rewards and punishments, and Teaves all questions of. 
creeds, and modes of worship, to the soundness of individ-| 
ual discretion. With the various christian, or antichris- 
tian sects, and forms of faith, it has neither connexion nor 
fellowship. Ancient Masonry practically says, 


* For forms of angry faith, let angry zealots fight, 
‘His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” 

“The orders of knighthood, usually denominated modern | 
Masonry, have a different origin, and teverently recognize | 
the Redeemer as the true Messiah. Mr: M. himself ad- 
mits,that the degree of Knight Templar, so recognizes: 
him. Now, it is perfectly easy to account for this distinct 

recognition in this degree, and not in the preceeding, and! 
the fact implies nbiiier want of faith in the sacred revelation, | 
nor want Of a just sense of dependance, on the acknowl- 
edged Author of all our mercies. The orders of knight- 
hood originated during the crusades for the recovery of the’ 
holy land, and the knights, of the various orders acquired 
much reputation for their daring bravery, matchless prow- | 
ess, unconquerable virtue and ardent piety. Under the’ 
appellations of Knights of Malta, Hospitallers of St. John, | 
and ‘Templars, they obtained much wealth, and distinction. | 
Did Mr. M. know these facts? Ifke did, he ought injus-| 
tice to his liberality and candor'to have stated them, and 
shown the reasons of the distinction. 


No judicious and well informed Mason ever claimed for 
Masonry the high honor of being a religious institution. He | 
dees; indeed, claim for her the next highest place, as being! 
a moral, and benevolent, and charitable institution. He. 
does. indeed claim for her the crown of virtue,and panoply 
of innoctnce, the spotless robe of rectitude, and the laurels| 
of excellence. All these attributes, for aught that appears 
by Mr. M’s. Report we may justly claim. He makes war, 
upon the institut‘on, as claiming to be a religious one, and; 
fights manfully the shadows of his own imagination, and, 
glories in his victory over faults of Anti creation. Hear| 
his own language, and then judge ye if his premises and. 
conclusions be right. He says, . 


It parades its mystic symbols, in n profane 
as the emblems of great anddread realities, Freemasonry 
has a creed, but it is no creed of any denomination of the. 


worshippers of God. Unlike all, and equally adapted to, 


every faith; except, yeriapsjonty in the degree of IX. Tem. | 
there is no recognition of the Redeemer. Other than that 
degree, the creed of Freemasonry is equally the faith of| | 
all, and the faith of none of the children of men, who ac-| 
knowledge a Supreme Being. It is not Christianity, or 
the Handmaid of it, but an impious substitute for it. By! 
estranging the mind from the doctrines of the gospel, it in-| 
evitably prepares its chambers for the lodgment of infidel | 
principles, It harmonizes as well with the tenets of the 


Jew, the Pagan, the Mahometan, as with those of the hum- 
hie follower of Christ. 


“The idolatrous Persian, who prostrates himself in blind 
adoration before the sun, and worships it as the source of 
light, and life, and intelligence, and the wild son of the 
forest, who loads his altar with victims, mingles his unin- 
telligible adorations with the precious incense, as it ascends 
to the Great Spirit, and consoles himself with the delusive 
expectation of the country beyond the hills, the Pagan, 
who flies to the Ganges, and hopes in its sdcred waters, 
rather than in the exhaustless fountain of redeeming grace, 
to wash away the polletions of his soul; the Turk who 
isneels at the mosque, lays his hand on the koran, and 
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: | savage and the sage, can mutually offer sacrifice on this | 


| ing their prejudices and peculiar theorems of faith, hearti- 


says, ‘ Allah, there is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
apostle,’ the descendant of Abraham, who reposes in un- 
diminished faith, upon the future advent of the Messiah, 
embrace the creed of Freemasonry, with the same cordi- 
ality and confidence as the believers of Christ, who rest 
their only hopes of redemption and heavenly a 
the merits of the atonement. 


creed of any denomination of the worshippers of God,’— 

True, she has a creed, and would that it were the creed 
of every denomination of the worshippers ofGod. What 
is her creed? Universal benevolence to all mankind. 
‘Faith in God, hope in immortality, and charity to all 
men.’ * Friendship, morality, and brotherly Jove. *'Tem- 
perance relief and truth.’ This is the Mason’s creed, and 
would that the Anti Convention had been actuated by’ its 


‘ Freemasonry,” he says, ‘has a Ws but it is not the |} 


benign influence. 'T'rue the christian and the heathen, the 


altar of universal benevolence, and reciprocally strrender- 


ly take each other by the hand, and sing the choral song 
'\ of universal love. And has it, indeed, come to this, that 
an institution confessedly producing such results, is assail- 
ed as wicked, and traduced as profane, held up as the ob- 
ject of unceasing scorn, and declaimed against as the se- 
ducer of innocence and coriupter of virtue? ‘Tell it not 
in Gath, publish it not in thestreets of Askelon.’ We had_ 
supposed that an institution having power to tame the fero- 


city of the savage, to humble the arrogance of the Pagan, | 
and to soften the asperities of sectarian intolerance, was 
desirable and praiseworthy. But it seems'we were mistak- | 
en. The pure light of Antiism discloses numerous spots. 
and blemishes even in our most unsullied garments, ‘The 
piercing rays of the new light penetrate the caverns of se- 


ecrecy, and disclose the mysteries of centuries, and intro- 


formity. The emanations from this newly discovered lu- 
minary seems to possess new refractive, and reflecting |, 
properties. What is in fact Jovely and desirable, as seen. 
through this medium, appear hateful and disgusting—what | 
is in fact innocent and commendable, appears clothed in| 
the garments of guilt, and deserving the scorn and reproach || 
of al} men— what is in fact benevolent, and pious, and hu- | 
mane, appears inordinately selfish, impions, and inhuman. 

Had Mr. M. exhibited his proofs, perhaps this high wrought 
paragraph would have merited a better epithet than pom- 

pousand unmeaning declamation. As it is, naked of evi-| 
dence, but richly clothed in the garniture of words, we) 
/ean consider it only as a splendid effect to prolong his re-| 
'| port, and dazzle the at os of his hearers. 


Officers Elected in Morving Star Lodge, 
Cumberland, R. t. Nov. 13, 1830. 
Jerex.iah Whipple, W. M. 
Stephen Cutler, 8. W. 
Ariel Cook, J. W. 
David Wilkinson, ‘Treasurer. 
James Whipple, Sec’ry. 
Alexander Barney, 8. D. 
Jonathan Ballou, J. D. 
Abner Cook, Steward & ‘Tyler. 


Officers Elected in Union Lodge, 
Pawtucket, R. TI. Wednesday evening last. 
W. Daniel T. Carpenter, Master. t 
John A. Tompkins, 8. W. 
James Hutchinson, J. W. 
Josepp W. Miller, Treasurer. 
Albert C. Jenks, See’ry. 
Samuel C. Collyer, S. D. 
’ Francis F. Lefavour, J. D. 
James ‘T'yng, S. & T. 


Officers Elected in Pawtucket, R. I. Royal Arch 
Chapter, Wednesday evening last. 
M. E. Lyman Claflin, 11. P. 
Com. Wm. Field, K. 


duce them to morta! vision, in all their soul chilling de- | 


Just hear. 
| And did expect to see some dreadful sight— 
‘|What's that ?—Oh, heavens ! some 


| And try to be, once more, an honest man. 


John Burbank, 8, 


Thayer, C. H. 

_ John B. Read, P. 8. 

Charles C. Harrington, M. 3d. > A 
Alvin O. Read, M. 2d. v. 
Henry Earl, M. tst. V. 

James Tyng, 8. & T 


Mr. Eprror:—In looking over the Masonic register. at- 
tached to the Mirror, [have seen no mention made of 
the meetings of the Middlesex Lodge which holds its 
regular communication the Tuesday preceeding full 
noon. If you please you, may, notice it hereafter:— 
Also, if you please you may. publish the following list 
of the Officers of that Lodge. 

Luther Horne, Framingham, M. 

Otis Jennings, Needham, 8S. 
Isaac Stevens. Framingham, J. W. 
Ichabod Gains, Ss. 
Urial Cutter, Sherburne, T. 

Francis Bowers, Framingham, 8. D. 

Rev. James W. Thompson, Natick, Chaplain. 
Malachi Babcock, Sherburne, J. 8. 

» Jonathan Flagg, Framingham, 8. 8 
Zibeon Hooker, Sherburne, Marshal. 
Timothy Eames, Framingham, Tyler. 
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ANTIMASONIC SYMPHONIES, 
NO. 


Prospective Views. 


Come, gentle Hope!—now that our sinking cause. 
Has nor the people’s flattering, loud applause, 
Nor claim of honesty , nor chance of gain— 


| Come, ease each Anti of his growing pain! 


Our dismal papers have outlived their day — 
|Our sguibs, and handbills too, have passed away— | 
|Our old associates shun us when we meet— 

,Our neighbors too avoid us in each street. 

Alas! that ever we should see such change, 

iW here fancy gamboled in unbounded range! 

We thought each office would be ours to give: 
Now ‘ none so poor’ as in our sunshine live. 


| We said each beaver would most lowly berd 


| To John of South—and Jacob of North-end. 
We did believe that, be they well or ill; 


All men would swallow Abner’s Anti-pill. 


Oh, change of changes! How reverse our plan! 


| E’en Parson Thacher sinks the pop’lar man!! 


jj WeRen he goes down, our small-fry must beware;— 


| They’ I! fall entrapped insome Masonic snare. 


You'd scarce believe it, but the folks do say 
|| They know and watch each Anti night and day, 
I happened to be out one night, 


Mason—or some 
ghost! 

| Dear me—'tis nothing but a harmless post. 

i dont know how it is with other men, 

| But never shall I have my peace again. 

|My very shaddow harrows up my fears: 

Give back my peace—I’]] give ny very ears. 


‘If skill of Anties such diseases cure, 


. . 
"|| They have both * bane and antidote’ I’m sure. 


I must be rid of this vexatious clan, 


We are to state Mr, Elisha Bigelow, and 
Elijah Crane, both of this town, having in early stages of 
the Antimasonic excitement joined the party from an hon- 
est belief that its motives were pure and disinterested, that 
they are now impressed with the conviction that the same 
is marked by the most corrupt and unhallowed principles, 
and as friendsto order and morality,deem it a duty not only 
to themselves,but to their country tosecede, and forever se-~ 
parate from the cause of antimasonry.— Chelsea Advocate, 
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PRACTIC AL GEOME1 PRY, 

{A knowledge of Geometry, is.so essential to the great- 
er part of our practical mechanics, that it would seem sur- . 
prising so little has been done towards rendering that» 
science a popular. study. ‘It becomes not a writer sees 
the same subject to censure his predecessors for the inade- | 
quacy of their works to effect» such a desirable emulation 1 
amongst the artisans of our country—amongst that class’ i 
upon whom the prosperity of this country mainly depends; 
nor, indeed, do I think that preceding writers deservo cen) 
‘sure, for their object has not been so much to facilitate the | 
acquisition of a course of problems which may be required | 1 
jn the practice of any particular trades, as to create a spirit 
of philosophical inquiry, and make a race of speculative. 
geometers, This branch (geometry of solid bodies, their 
intersections, &c.) has scarcely been noticed by any. 1 


man of science, except Mr. Nicholson, with any practical | _ 


intentions; I shall therefore, endeavor to place it in so fa- | 
miliar a point of view as to be.apprehended by those 
whose minds have not been very long initiated to such. i 
pursuits. Such is my aim; how far L succeed is not for 
me to even guess: alli can say is, that I have intended 
well, and done my best. ]} 
THE SPHERE AND CYLINDER, ij 
‘Pros. I.—To transfer any given circle from the sur« 
face of asphere, cone, or cylinder, to any flat surface. 
~ Take any three points, A, B, C, in the given circle; aud. 
with the distances AB BC,C A, construct the triangle 
ABC; then the circle described about this triangle is e- 
qual to the given circle upon the cone, sphere, or cylinder. | 
(Fig. 1.) 


i! 


| 


Note 1.—It will be practically most cony enient to take 
ABequal toBC. 

Note 2.—I have only inserted a ie for the sphere, 
the other cases being so similar as to require no additional 


diagram. 


Pros. 1.—To find the ree of a given great circle of, 
the sphere. 

Def. 1.—It may be necessary here to remark, that the 
pole of a circle on the sphere is that point in which the 
compasses are set to describe such circle. 

Def. 2.—A great circle is the largest circle that can 
be described upon the sphere, and were divides the 
sphere into two equal parts. 

Def. 3.—The less cireles of the are any “which! 
can be drawn to lie wholly on.one side of a great circle, | 
or which when transferred to a flat surface, have a Jess di-| 
ameter than the great circle. . Such are the parallels of, 
latirude on a terrestial globe. 

Def. 4. —By the plane radius of a circle, we mean the 
radius of the transferred’ circle; and by plane circle we 
mean the transferred circle. 

Def. 5.—By the describing radius we mean that o-, 
pening of the compasses which is required to describe any 
circle on the It is always the plane 
radius. 

Having thes¢ definitions, we now to 

the construction of the problem. 

Let D E (Big. 2.) be the plane great circle: divide the 
semicircle equally in F, then the opening F D. is the de- 
fikiog radius. Fix ene. point of the compasses in any 
point, D, in the given great circle on the sphere, Fig. 3, 
and describe an are (or, as it 1s more frequently called by 
workmen, an erch:) remove now the foot of the com- 
passes to another point, K, in the given great circle, and 
another arc) cutting the former in F.: 

F is the pole required. 


as a pole. (Fig. 4. 


“of N L, draw the perpendicular O Q, and prolong L M to 


_quired great circle. Draw Q R parallel to M; N will cut 


Pror. HI.—To find the great circle of any given 
sphere, aud thence to describe that circle from any given 


With any describing radius taken at pleasure, draw a 
| civele upon the sphere, and, by Prob. I., transfer it to a 
plane. Let N L be the describing radius, upon which, as 
a diameter,let the cirele N M L be drawn. With the plane 
radius of the same circle on the sphere, N P, describe the || 
are P M cutting the semicircle in M. From O, the centre 


meet itin@. Then Q L is the plane radius of the re- 


the plane circle in R, so that R L is its nisieatien ra- 
dius, 

Note.—The mode given of sey the ‘last opera- |) 
tion is noticed here, principally to recommend the use of! 
the parallel ruler to every one who has the least occasion 
for lineal drawing: it is cheap, portable, and of more gen- 
eral use than any instrument whatever, except the com- 
passes and sector. 

Pros. [V.—To draw a great circle that shall pass 
through two given points on the sphere. 

Let A B be the two given points. Find (Fig. 5) a 
great circle of the sphere (by Prob. INI.) and with its de- 
scribing radius, and the two given points as poles, describe 
ares to cut each other in C. This point C is the pole of 
the great circle which passes through the given points. 


Pron. V.—To find the pole of a less circle of the 
sphere, and thence to draw another circle parallel to it. 
(Fig. 6.) | 

Find the plane radiua of the given circle, and set it off 
successively from any point O in that circle, the distances 
OR, RS, SP, P T: through RT and O P describe 
great circles, ‘Their intersection, M, is the pole required, 
from which any other eircie, described 
parallel to the given circle O P. 


Pros. VI.—To draw a circle at any given distance 
from a given-eircle, and parallel to it. (Fig. 6.) 

Draw (by Prob: V.) a great circle, NM N, through the 
pole of the given circle. From the sectoral scale of chords 
take the chord of the sam or difference of the given dis- 


| 
} 
| 


tance between ,the two circles, according as the circle is 


to be drawn greater or less than the given circle. With 
this describing radius and the M, thie is 
to be — 


Note. have wen for the knowledge of 
the principal uses of the sector; not that I suppose every 
workman, even though the most intelligent, acquainted 
with the instrament, but because it could’ not be conve- 
niently into the body of a paper like this. 


[Subject to be continued. } 


TNING Rops.—It is John Marray, 
of London, ina recent treatise on Atmospherical Electrici- 
ity, that every lightning rod sould be composed of four 
wires, each one fifth of an inch in thickness, bound togeth- 
er by rings of copper. This compound rod should extend 
several feet above the highest part of the building, and at 
the top each wire should branch out at an angle of 45 deg. 
and end in a point. The rod should be fastened'to the 
building by wooden clamps. At two feet from the ground, 
it should incline outwards; and on entering the earth, 
leach wire should branch out again, and terminate ole 
moist situation. In order to preserve the rod from oxida- 
tion, he recommends that, before they enter the ground, 

they should pass through a cylinder of zine. 

The author supposes that an extensive multiplication of 
these rods might have an effect of meliorating the climate; 
‘and also that, m hop fields, wires of copper, made to pro- 
ject upwards from a sufficient number of the poles, would. 
operate as a preservation against the dampness which, by . 
weakening the vegetative powers of the plant, invites the 
attacks of the Aphis or fly, which so often proves‘destruc- 
tive-—[Rev. J 


WHAT ARE WE CoMING To?—It is stated in a Lon-- 
|don paper, that Mr. Stephenson, proprietor of the Rocket 
Engine, traversed the who!e length of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, 32 miles, in 33 minutes, on a wager 
of 1000 guineas, which he won. This is nearly at the 
rate of a mile a minute, or sixty. miles an hour. The com-_ 
on rate of mail stage travelling’ in Europe a few years 
since was four miles an hour. The Rocket Engine there- 
| fore i is an improvement of fifteen-fold upon the old mail 
stage. 

The northern part of the cnisie empire pes not move, 


_in coaseqnence of the Diurnal revolution of the earth, at 
the rate of more than 450 miles an.hour.. ¢ If therefore, 
| posterity will only improve upon the inventor of the Rock- - 
‘et Engine, half as much as he has improved upon the old 
mail stage, some future Jehu may set out from: Kamschat- 
ka at sunrise, and keep the sun always rising for eight 
hours till he arrives at St. Petersburg. Or, if he can con- 
trive to bridge the ocean, he may keep'the sun company 
‘all the while, and roll round the earth sitll 24 hours.— 


upon Mercury.—M. J. Pinot read 
to the Aeademy of Sciences, of Paris, a memoir, in which 
he certifies thata grain of Lathyrus odatus, after being 

steeped in water, was placed’ en mercury covered with a 
very little water; that the germination proceeded as usual, 
and the radicle descended into the mercury to the depth 
of eight or ten ‘lines. Having placed this grain in a state 
of suspension and equilibrium above the surface of the mer- 
cury, the radicle descended into the metdl in the same 
manner, though the least resistance seemed as if it would 
disturb the equilibriam which maintained it.—([Bib.Univ.} 
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- THE DEATH BED OP BEAUTY. 
The following beautiful lines are by J. 0. Rockwe tt, 
Editor of the Providence Patriot. — 
She sleeps in beauty like the dying rose 
‘By the warm skies and winds of June forsaken; 
Or like the sun, when dimmed with clouds it goes 
To its clear ocean-bed,by calm winds shaken ; 


Or like the moon, when through its robes of snow 


It smiles with angel meehness—or like sorrow 
When it is smoothed bv resignation’s glow, — 
Or like herself,—she will be dead to-morrow. : 


How still she sleeps ! The young and sinless gitl ! 
And the short breath upon her red lips tremble ! 
Waving almost in death, the raven curls_, 
That float around her ; and she most resembles . 
The fall of night upon the ocean foam, 
Wherefrom the sun-light hath not yet departed, 
And where the winds are faint ! She stealeth home, 
Unsultied girk an angel ! 


Oh, bitter world ! that had so cold an eye 
To look upon so faira type of heaven: 


6 She could not dwell. beneath a winter sky, . 


., And her heart strings were frozen here, and.riven; |. 


_And now she lies inruins—-leokand weep! 
_.. How lightly leans her cheek upon the pillow! 


| : And how the bloom of her fair face doth keep 


Changed ! like a stricken dolphin on the billow. 


Look on.her now ! the deep blue veins of blood 


om ; _ Stand out upon her neck—the ice is blending 


‘With summer streams—ard now the crimson flood 
Is'frozen as it flows ; that sun descending 
“That gave ber light, and what shall save her now? 
Her azure eyes are like the frozen violets, 
~ And cold as marble is her polished brow, 
And death is written on her silken eye-lids. 


LINES ON SEEING AN LAGLE PASS NEAR 
AT AUTUMN TWILIGHT. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Sail on thou imperial bird, 
Of quenchless eye and tireless wing ! 
How is thy distant coming heard, 
As the night’s breezes round the ring ! 
Thy course was ’gainst the birning sun 
in his extremest glory ! How! 
fs thy unequalled daring done, 
Thou stoop’st te earth so lowly now > 


Or hast thou left thy rocking dome, 
Phy roaring crag, thy lightning pine, 
find sotné secret; meaner home, 
Less ‘stormy and unsafe than thine ? 
Blsé why thy dasky pinions bend 
So closely to this shadowy world, 
And round thy searching glances send,. 
As wishing proud furled ? 


Yor, lonely is thy shattered nest, 
Thy eye is desolate, though high - 
And lonely thou, alike, at rest, 
Or soaring inthe upper sky ; 
The golden light that. bathes:thy plumes’ 
, Gathmeimmeasurable flight, 
Falls cheerless-on earth’s desert tombs, 
fSovcomesthe proud andhigh to'earth, 
Over their glory and their mirtiy: 
So quails the mitid’s uidying eye, 
-Dhat bore unveil’d fates noontide sun; 


So man seeks solitude to die, 
His high place left—his triumphs done. 


So round the residence of power, 
_ A cold and joyless lustre shines, 
».. And on life’s pinnacles will lower 
Clouds dark as bathe the eagle’s pines : 
But oh! the mellow light that pours 
From God’s pure throne, the ote that 
saves ; 
That with a soars, 
_ And sheds a radiance round our grave. 


[Selected and Prepared for the Mirror. ] 
IMAGINATION, GENIUS, TASTE, 
Imagination is that faculty of the mind which 
calls forth and combines ideas, with great rapidity 
and vivacity, whether congruous or incongruous. 


Cenius is that faculty which calls forth and com- 
bines ideas, with great rapidity and vivacity, and 
with an inluilive perception of their congruily or 
incongruily. 

Taste is that faculty which selects. and relishes 
such combinations of ideas as produce genuine 
.beauty, and rejects the contrary. 

These definitions are simple, but I trast correct; 
and if so, Imagination is the basis of the whole ; 
tasle may exist without genius; and genius with- 
out fasle ; but neither can exist without imagina- 
tion. Yet imagination is neither taste nor genius, 
since though absolutely necessary to the subsis- 
tence of these powers, the great mart that furnish- 
es them with their daily food, it may also exist 
without them. We often meet with persons who 
have astrong and active propensity to combine 
ideas, without any attention to their natural 
agreement or connexion ; and with such imagina- 
tion lords it overthe judgment. Such combina- 
tions are soon made, for they cost no trouble, like 
those the judgment are enzaged in. 

Lovers and madmen have such soothing brains, 

Such shaping phantasies that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of IMAGINATION all compact. 

One sees more devils than vast hellcan hold ; 

That isthe madman, The lover all as frantic, 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 

The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven, 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.—Shaks. 

This indeed is the language of philosophy, 
though putin verse. ‘The madman, the lover,and 
the poet, are described as being joint subjects to 
the dominion of the imagination ; while the gen- 
eral current of their ideas from its vehemence, 
abruptness and audacity, is denominated a phren- 
zy. But the phrenzy of the poet is distinct!y stated 
to be of a superior kind to that of the rest ; and is 
distinguished by the epithet fine, or delicate, re- 
fined, polished; and consequently imparts skill or 
regulation, taste, genius or both together. 

Genius is therefore in few words, IMAGINATION 
WITH INTUITIVE JUDGMENT. It distinguishes the 
man. of fine phrenzy as Shakspeare expresses it, |} 
‘from’the man of mere phrenzy. 


a sort of in-|| 


out going to school for its. Sometimes it is direct- 
ed to one ;subject, sometimes to another; but un- 
der whatever form it exhibits itself, it enables the 
individual, who possesses it, to make a wonderful 
and almost miraculous progress in the line of his 
pursuit. Sometimes it attaches itself to the sweet 
harmony of sounds, and we then hehold an infant 
of eight or ten years of age, evincing the science 
and execution of an adult and finished musician. 
Sometimes it rejects the science of sounds and pre- 
fers that of numbers; and we behold a boy of 
twelve years old solving, almost instantaneously, 
arithmetical questions,which would cost an expeg 
practitioner in the common way a laborof many 
hours. Sometimes we find it. enamored of the 
beauty of colors or thé charms of eloquence; and 
we are struck with the precocity of perfection 
which it evinces in eitherease. In other instances 
we see it descending to the arts and labors of com- 
mon life, anc diffusing intuitive knowledge among 
the multitude. Goto. the busy Change and you 
will find some individuals allowed by general con- 
sent to have a peculiar genius, or talent as it is 
often called, for commerce ; in other words, who 
are capable of calling forth and combining com- 
mercial ideas, with great speed and vivacity, and 
with that intuitive perception of their agreement 
or disagreement, which leads them to the most ju- 
,dicious results, which the surrounding crowd 
‘|: would only be able to attain by a long catenation 
or process of inquiry. Go into the country, and 
‘you will find the same difference among our bus- 
‘bandinen and agriculturists; while some among 
‘them have no more imagination tian the clod they 
cleave with their ploughshares,othersseem to pen- 
etrate intuitively the nice order of vegetation ,and 
never suffer a season to roll over them without 
wringing from it some important secret ; as Aris- 
teeus, in the Georgies, from the pinioned form of 
old Proteus. Go to our manufacturing and me- 
chanical towns ; and you will in like manner meet 
with artizans and handicrafts who discover the 
same acuteness of intelligence, the same rapid 
combination of consenting ideas, the same super?- 
ority of genius or talent in their respective call- 
ings beyond that which is possessed by their fel- 


sows, as in the cases to which { have alluded to al- 
ready. 


Genius then is mental power; it acts by an inyis- 
able impulse, and appears often to act miraculous- 
ly ; and hence its name; a name common to al! 
the world; derived from the Hebrew, copied 
thence into the Sanserit, Arabic, and Chinese; — 
ifrom the eastern tongues into the Latin, and from 
‘the Latin to our own, and almost every other lan- 


jiguage of modern Europe ; and imparting in every 


‘instance, in its radical signification, a tutelar, a 
guiding or inspiring divinity. Genius should con- 
‘trol the imagination to cause the pictures it paints 
to be of any value. ‘To give full efficacy to the 
daring flights of the imagination, not only genius, 
but Taste, must associate with it; to reflect and 
relish such combinations of ideas as produce beat- 
ty and reject the contrary ; which is the appropri- 
ate office of taste. ‘Taste and genius cannot but 
be favorable to virtue. They cannot exist con- 
jointly without sensibility. _. 

‘The mind thus constituted (with the faculties of 
‘imagination, genius, taste, and sensibility ,) has its 
pains as well as its pleasures ; nor are its pains few 
or of trifling magnitude ; : 


«ides murmur not, nor deem the fates reserve 


stantaneous insight that gives us knowledge, with- 


No drop of solace mid the bitter stream 


; \ 
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Virtue is yours ; and sti!l each trembling nerve 
Oft proves am avenue to bliss supreme. 

Ye cannot wade through filth that dulness dares ; 
Your nobler spirits soat above the clod ; 

Ye must be pure while yet your bosom bears 
The clear unsullied impress of your God. 

Nor does the world, in every scene that springs, 
Nor Fancy’s self, portray perpetual gloom. 

Feel ye no joy when sickness smiles and sings? 
When worth succeeds? or culprits meet their 

doom. 

Lo ! where yon vale unfolds its pictur’d site, 

And meads and corn-fields mix their gay attire ; 
Sheep-cots and herds, and sprinkled cottage white, 
Stream, busy mill, deep wood and tufted spire. 

Can ermined guilt, when every scheme succeeds, 
Feel half the joy that stirs your generous breast, 
As, pleased you ponder o’er these simple meaas, 
Compute their charms, and share their balmy rest ? 
And mark, untouched by city broils, the reign 
Of rural comfort, cheerfulness and ease ; 
Of health embloom’d from every sweet-briar lane, 
And faith and morals wholesome as the breeze. 
Go ! climb yon castle cliff that meets the sky, 
And tells of times tradition cannot reach ; 
And o’er the ruins, as you throw your eye, 
Of rocks and towers, with many a hoary breach, 
Say ! does the wreck of nature and of art, 
The wild cascade, and echo undefin’d, 
The grandeur, and the solitude import 
No pleasing train of image to the mind? 
Or would ye change, for all that wealth can stake, 
Ambition’s plume, or lawless pleasure’s prime, 
The feelings then, that through the bosom wake, 
And rouse the soul to ecstasies sublime ? 
Yet these ; and countless sympathies like these, 
Of pures zest, are yours, and yours alone ; 
Guilt knows them not, nor dull unwieldly ease, 
For sensibility and taste are one. 
And well, thus gifted, may ye bear the thrill 
Of social sorrows and ideal wrong : 
The HEolian harp that heaven’s pure breezes fill, 
Must breathe, at times, a melancholy song. 
Goon. 


A TALE OF OLD TIMES. 

Among those who previous to the French and 
Indian wars, left the more thickly inhabited parts 
of Massachusetts, and penetrated into the wilds of 
New-Hampshire, and ‘ Hamshire grants,’ was the 
fierce and daring partizan Henderson. 
erected a rude log hut far beyond the most remote 
settlements; the haunts of the savage beasts of 
prey were near, and the smoke curled fiom the 
wigwam of the Indian, but a short distance from 
the habitation. The Indians often passed by the 
hut of Henderson, on their way to the white set- 
tlements; but woe wasto him who came nigh 
with hostile intentions, for the summons of Hen- 
derson’s rifle was fatal. From his earliest boy- 
hood Henderson was acquainted with the wilds 
and stratagems of Indian warfare; his earliest Gays 
Were spent in learning to use the deadly rifle, 
and before he had arrived at the age of manhood, 
many savages had fallen before his fatal aim. Hen- 
derson was tall, and strong—the strongest Indian 
Warrior was notjable to cope with him single-hand- 
ed; many a savage had made the attempt, but he 
would hurl them to the ground; he would wield, 
with ease, his heavy hatchet, and hurl it as true 
to its mark, as the most expert indian could his 
light tomahawk—he was so swift on foot, that he 
could Out-spe ed the most active runner, and too 


Alone he | 


wary to fall into the ambush of the subtle savage. 

Like the original sons of the forest, who bore 
towards hima deadly hate. Henderson depend- 
ed on his gun for sustenance. With his rifle he 
would bring the fierce catamount from the tallest 
tree, and the eagle from her nesting place, on the 
high cliff; the panther, and the wolf knew his skill 
and at night he rested himself upon their skins.— 
The nimble deer could not escape, and their wide- 
spreading antlers were hung up as trophies around 
his hut,, while on the smoky rafters hung the gam- 
mons of the grizzly bear, who had been routed 


the forest.” When the hatchet was taken up by 
French and Indians in 1755, a party of the latter 
made an attempt to surprise Henderson in his 
dwelling, and take him prisoner; but they did not 
succeed; the chief, with several of his warriors, 
fell be fore his fatal rifle, and the rest returned to 
their tribe, howling over their loss. Henderson 
‘now joined the corps of rangers commanded by 
Rogers and Putnam, and the narrative of many a 
daring exploit performed by him, while in that 
service, is still preserved in those traditionary le- 
gends of New England, that are fast falling into 
the shades of forgetfulness. 

Putnam, with about forty ofhis rangers, were 
posted upon a small creek, near to its entrance of 


ments of the French andto intercept scouting par- 
ties that might be sent out. One evening, Hen- 
derson who was one of the party, took his post on 
guard at the mouth of the creek. For nearly two 
hours he carefully listened to every passing breeze 
but not a sonnd could he hear, save the occasional 
plunging of the musk-rat, ported along the shore. 
At length a light breeze sprung up, and blew di- 
rectly from the Jake up the mouth of the creek; 
a faint indistinct sound was swept along by the 
wind, and the quick ear of Henderson soon distin- 
guished the splashing of anoar, although it was 
at a considerable distance, and carefully used.— 
‘He now withdrew, with great caution, more into 
‘the shadesof the bushes, and extended himself 
‘on the ground, anxiously listening to the sound, 
‘but as the breeze died away, silence again reign- 
‘ed, and for a considerable time nothing occurred 
ito interruptit. Aslight agitation was at length 
‘visible on the surface of the water; the splashing 
‘was distinctly heard at the mouth of the creek, 
‘and a canoe passed up; but so much in the 
the shade of the opposite shore, that he was una- 
ble to distinguish who it contained. 
waited a few moments, and satisfied that he was’a 
scout of the French that had passeil, he cautious- 
ly launched a light canoe, that had been artfully 
concealed in the brush; placing himself in it, and 
giving a slight push, the frail vessel shot into the 
stream. 
hastily. for immediately a canoe passed down the 
creek with the speed of an arrow, endeavoring to 
regain the lake. Henderson now started in swift 
pursuit, and ashe gained the creek, the moon, 
which had been obscured, emerged from the clouds 
‘and enabled him to discover the object of his par- 
suit, it was a large stardy savage, who directed 
his way towards the French encampinent. _ Eve- 
ry nerve was nowstrained tothe utmost in pursuit; 
the light of the moon was too faint for Henderson 
to use his rifle, had he been uuder no (ear of giv- 
ing the alarm. They both handled taeir oars with 
great dexterity, and for some time the chase was 
continued with nearly equal velocity. ‘The Indi- 


an, when he had drawn Henderson a considerable 


from his den by this ‘ almost indianized pioneer of 


lake George for the purpose of watching the move- | 


Henderson |} 


But the last movement was made too 


distance from the mouth of the creek, began to 


slacken } is efforts,and prepare foraclose combat. 
Henderson was soon so near his foe as to narrowly 
observe his movements. The gun of the Indian 
was saffered to lie useless, with the muzzle resting 
on the stern of his canoe; he stood erect, one hand 
grasped the oar, and with the otherhe brandished 
a tomahawk, which glittered in the moon-light; 
but he seemed loth to part with his weapon, until 
his foe had approached nearertohim. Henderson 
now took his heavy hatchet from his belt, and as 
he arose prepared for a desperate conflict; the In- 
dian hurled his tomahawk, but the tottering of his 
canoe caused him to miss his aim; it whistled by 
the ear of Henderson, and fell harmless into the 
watef, a few rods from him. The. Indian, utter- 
ing the savage exclamation, ‘ ugh’ seized his gun, 
and was bringing it tohis face, when Henderson 
hurled bis hatchet with a deadly aim; the Indian 
tottered fora moment, vainly endeavoring to raise 
his piece to his face, the gun dropped from his 
hands now palsied by death, and he fell upon the 
side of his canoe—it capsized; and the savage 
sunk torise no more. Henderson now returned 
to his companions, who were uhapprized of his ab- 
sence, Three days after this, the engagement 
with the celebrated Molang tuok place, and the 
rangers, after having slain nearly five times their 
own number,effected their retreat to Fort Edward | 
with but little loss. 


Years had rolled away, and again the cry of war 
rang through our Jand; again the appeal to arms, 
was heard, and the hardy yeomanry of New-Eng- 
land. Britain had now armed herself to crush 
with the iron grasp of tyranny, the infant liber- 
ties of her colonies; her veterans, led by her most 
skilful officers, were now in arms, against a band 
of undisciplined yeomarry, who had hastily assem- 
bled in defence of what they held dear. In the 
New Hampshire regiment commanded by the 
brave Stark, was an aged soldier; he was tall, and 
his form but slightly bent, although his brow was 
‘furrowed with toil, and his head whitened by 
the storms of more than sixty winters. He was 
‘armed with a rifle that had the appearance of Jong, 
and careful use; on one side hung a horn filled 
\with powder, and on the other a deer-skin pouch 
\containing the leaden messengers—it was Hender- 
son. He had again stepped forth at the call of his 
country, to stay the hand of the ruthless invader. 
On the ever memorable 17th of June, 1775, the 
regiment of Stark took a position on the left of the 
American redoubt; their deadly fire twice broke 
‘the steady discipline of the British troops, and 
caused them to fall back in great disorder. The 
rifle of the aged soldier had cut down three British 
‘officers, and was raised for the fourth, when the 
| British troops delivered the enfilading fire of the 
‘third attack. Henderson fell, and died a martyr 
to his country’s cause.—[ Rural Repository.] 


| 


A COMPARISON, 


Ingenious and True. 


Pleasures are few, and fewer we enjoy ; 
Pleasure, like quicksilver, is bright and coy ; 
We strive to grasp it with our utmost skill, 
Still it alludes us, and it glitters still. 

If seized at last, compute your mighty gains ; 
What is it but rank poison in your veins? 


Younc. 


| 
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‘sATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 18, 1830. 


—Several of these phenomena have recently || 
been seew trayersing our atmosphere. The Salem Regis-| 


ter says a very brilliant one was observed in that town on |, 


Friday evening. Its course was apparently ina N. W. 
direction. ‘The meteors which are seen shooting through 
the atmosphere in the night, itis generally conceded by |! 
philosophers and astronomers, originate from inflammable || 


vapors, effervescing in the air. Those most common in || 


our atmosphere are generally classed among those usually | 
designated by the appellation ef fire-balls. Heat and 


cold are powerful agents in. producing various meteors ; | 
but these are only relatives, and different modifications of | 


the same fluid: the former being its action from a centre, 
the Jatter its action from a_ circumference to a centre.—|, 
Though it is not known what connexion there is between || 
heat, cold, and electricity, yet it is known that this last is || 
very much effected by them ; for heat makes bodies more 
Pets ious to electricity than otherwise they would be, and |! 

old makes them Tess so. Hence the most violent electri- 
Sal phenomena are observed in hot countries ; while in 
the colder regions those that depend on a more moderate 
electrification, as autora borealis, are more frequent.— 
FVide: Ency: v. 5. art. met.]- Violent electricity alone 
produces the sdaleciins of lightning, fire-balls, ignis fatui, 
and the aurora. In the phenomenon of thunder, evapora- 
tion anid the other agents by which rain and hail are pro- 


duced, ure concerned. Fire-balls appear collected on the |) ~~" ‘ 
which, underany circumstances, it would give to the right | views of this in regard to that country. 


jin question, but from the foct, ascertained ir. the course of | iF 


extreme boundaries of the atmosphere, whence the fluid is || 
confined, as it were, in a concave. shell, which it.cannot 
penetrate in great quantities, in any particular place ta 
Dr. Blagden has successfully proved that they are ‘great 
bodies of electric matter, moving from one part of the! 
heavens, where to our conception it is superabundant, to}! 
enother where it is deficient.’ 
only in “horizontal direction, and never fly perpen-!! 
dicularly up from ‘the earth, as those often’ do which are 
formed near the ground. 


Pliny mentidns the appearance of several kind of me-|, 


teors. He speaks particularly of sanguineous kind, a 
flame as red as blood, which fell from heaven about the 
107th. Olympiad} when Philip of Macedon was concert- |) 
ing his plans for enslaving the republics of Greece. He suw 
ong himecli,, while on watch in the Roman eamp—a num- 
ber of resplendent lights fixed npona the palisades of the 
camp, similar to those which sailors speak of as fastening 
themselves to masts and yards of ships. In tropical climates 
they are more common, 
morning in Jamaica saw a ball of fire about the size of a 
bomb, sw iftly falling down witha great blaze. 
trated the ground to a considerable depth; tearing up the 
soil in several places. The green herbage was burnt up 
near the holes where it entered, and a strong smell of sul- 
phur continued for some time afier. In 1676, a great globe 
of fire was seen at Bavaria, in Ftaly, about three quarters 
of an hour after sunset. 
af not less thah one hundred and sixty miles in « min- 
ute, and at jast stood over the Adriatic sea. It passed 
overall Italy, and could not have ‘been Jess than 38 miles 
above the surface of the earth. was distinctly ~heard 
making a hissing noise, similar to that of a firework.— 
Iaving passed away to sea, it was heard to go off with a 
most violent explosion. It was computed to be when at 
Bavaria,not less than « mile long.and half a mile broad! 
"On the 18th August, 1783, one of these meteors appeared 
in England. It was seen in all parts of Great Britain, at 
Paris, at Nuits in Burgundy, and even at Rome. It is sup- 
posed to have described a tract of at least 1000 miles of the 
earth. It appeared to burst and reunite several times. It 
is thought its bulk could not have been Jess than half a 
mile in diameter. ‘Tts greatest velocity has been calculated 
at forty miles in second * ‘The illumination of these 


It pene- 


aneteors is.often so great as:totally to obliterate the stars, |) 


to make the moon look dull, and affect the spectator like 
the sun itself. 


These balls can move}: 


Mr. Barham, while riding one}, 


Tt passed westward, at the rate} 


| Presipewr’s Messace.~-Thd Message of the Pres- 
‘ident, delivered on ‘Tuesday at 12 o’clock, was received 
‘in this ‘¢ity on Friday afternoon at 4 o’clock. The Presi- 
‘dent congratulates the members of the Senate and of the 
House on their return to their constitutional duties, and on 
the happy condition of the country. ‘The apparent excep-|, 
tions to the harmony of the prospect, he remarks, are to. 
be referred rather to inevitable diversities in the various in- 
terests which enter into the composition of so extensive a 
whole, than to any want of attachment to the Union—in- 
_terests whose collision serve only, in the end, to foster the 
spirit of conciliation and patriotism, so essential to the pre- | 
servation of that union which, he most devoutedly hopes |) 
1s destined to prove imperishable. 


Wesr Inp1a TRADE. 


in relation to this subject ‘ secure to the United States ev- 
ery advantage asked by them, and which the state of the | 
‘negociation allowed vs to insist upon. The trade will be 
‘placed upon a footing decidedly more favorable to this | 


The negociations and arrangements that have been made | 


my entire satisfaction.. Although the prospect of a fa- 
_vorable termination was eceasionally: dimmed by counter 
pretensions, to which the United States could not assent, 
ihe yet had strong hopes of being able to arrive at a satis- 
|factory settlement with the late Government. ‘he nego- 
ciation has been renewed with the present authorities, and, 
sensible of the general and lively confidence of our citi- 
‘zens in the justice and magnanimity of regenerated France, 
I regret the more not to have it my power, yetto announce 
the result so confidently anticipated. No ground, howev- 
er, inconsistent with this expectation, has been taken ; and 
Ido not allow myself to doubt that justice will soon be 
‘done to us. 


THe Eastern Botnpary. 

| The steps which remained to place the matter im con- 
‘troversy between Great Britain and the United States fair- 
ly before the arbitrator, have all been taken ‘in the 
same liberal and friendly spirit which characterized 
those before announced. Recent events have doubtless 
‘served to delay the decision, but our Minister at the court 


‘country than any on which it ever stood ; and our com-| of the distinguished arbitrator has been assured that it will 


“merce and navigation will enjoy, in the colonial ports of 


Great Britain, every privilege allowed to otber nations. 


TREATY wiTH TURKEY. 
| By. its provisions, a free passage is secured, without lim- 


our trade with Turkey is placed on the footing of the most |: 
favored nations. ‘The latter is an arrangement wholly in- 
dependent of the treaty of Adrianople ; and the former 
derives much value, not only from the increased security 


‘the. negociation, that, by the construction put upon that 
| treaty by Turkey, the article relating to the passage of the 
| Bosphorous i is confined to nations having the treaties with 
_the Porte. 
tained by the Sultan, and an enlightened disposition is 
ievineed by him to foster the intercourse between the two 
,counfries by the most liberal arrangements. This disposi- 
‘tion it will be our duty and interest to cherish. 

Russia. 


I sincerely regret to inform you that our Minister lately || 
Bey vests to that court, on whose distinguished talents 
and great experience in public affairs I place great reliance, 


has been compelled by extreme indisposition to exercise a | 


| privilege, which, in consideration of the extent to which his | 
constitution had been impared in the public service, was 
committed to his discretion, of leaving temporarily his post 
for the advantage of a more genial climate. 


i will be such asto justify him in doing so, he will repair to 


duties. Ihave received the most satisfactory assurance that 
in the meantime, the. public interests in that quarter will 
be preserved from prejudice, by the intercourse which he 
will contimue, through the Secretary of Legation, with the 
Russian cabinet. 
Foreign RELaTIONs. 

The negotiations, in regard to such points in our foreign 
relations as remain to be adjasted,have been actively pros- 
ecuted during the recess. 
made, which are of a character to promise fayorable re- 
sults. 

Of the points here referred to, the most prominent are 
our claims upon France for spoliations upon our commerce; 
similar claims upon Spain, together with embarrassments 
in the commercial intercourse between the two countries, 
which onght to be removed ; the conelnsion of the treaty 
of commerce and navigation with Mexico, which has been 
so long in suspense, as wel! ns the final sertlement of lim- 
its between ourselves’‘and that republic ; and,’ finally, the 
arbitrament of the question between the United States 
and Great Britain in ‘cogent to ‘as Northeastern boun- 

CuAIMs. 
The negociation with France has been conducted by 
our Minister with zeal and ability, and in all respects to 


litation of time,to the vessels ef the United States, to and; 
from the Black sea, including the navigation thereof ; and | Mexico. 


The most friendly feelings appear to be enter- | 


Tf, as it isto be hoped, the improvement of his health | 


St. Petersburgh, and resume. the discharge of his official |) 


Material advances have been 


be made within the time contemplated by the treaty. 


| Mexico. 
| Iam’ particularly gratified in being able to state that a de- 
icidedly favorable, and, as I hope, lasting change, has been 
effected in our relations with the neighboring republic of 
The unfortunate and unfounded suspicions in re- 
“gard to our disposition, which it became my painful duty 
‘to advert to on a former occasion,have been, I believe, en- 
‘tirely removed ; and the government of Mexico has been 
‘made to understand the rea! character of the wishes and 
The consequence 
is, the establishment of friendship and mutual confidence. 
‘Such are the assurances which I have received, and I see 
‘no cause to doubt their sincerity. 


PorTUG AL. 


Several alleged depredations have been recently con- 
mitted on our commerce by the national, vessels of Portu- 
gal. ‘They have been made the subject of immediate re- 
‘monstrance and reclamation. I am not yet possessed of 
‘sufficient information to express definite opinions of their 
‘character, but expect soon to receive it. . No propermeans 
‘shall be omitted to obtain for our citizens ali the redress to 
perenen they may appear to be entitled. 


Tus Inprans. 
It gives me pleasure to announce to Congress, that the 
‘benevolent policy of the Government, steadily pursued for 


‘nearly thirty years, in relation to the removal of the In- 


‘dians beyond the white settlements, is approaching to a 
‘happy consummation. ‘Two important tribes have accept- 
ed the provision made for their removal at the last session 
,of Congress; and it is believed that their example will in- 
duce the remaining tribes, also, to seek the same obvious 
advantages. 


Tue Impost Revenve. 
Among the numerous causes of congratulation, the con- 
dition ‘of our impost revenue deserves special mention, in 
‘as much as it promises the means of extinguishing the 
‘public debt sooner than was anticipated, and furnishes « 
‘strong illustration of the practical effects of the present ta 
riff epon our commercial interests. 


| 
| 


Tue Tanirr. 
The object of the tariff is objected to by some as uncon- 
'stitutional; and it is considered by almost all as defective 
in many of its parts. 

The power to impdése duties: on imports originally be- 
longed to'the several States. The right to adjust those 
duties with a view to the encouragement of ‘domestic 
branches of industry, is so completely incidental to that it i- 
difficult to suppose the existence’ of the one without the 
other.‘ The States have delégated their whole authority 
over imports to the General Government, without limite- 
tion or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable reserva- 
tion relating to their inspection laws.. This authority bav- 
ing thus entirely passed from the States, the right to exer- 
cise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in them: 


and, consequent'y, if it,be not possessed by the Genera, 


3 ~ 
| 
£ 
| 
| 
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Government, it must be extinct. Our political system ‘times of publie emergency, the capacities of such an in- | 
would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of stitution might be enlarged by legislative provision. 
the right to foster their own industry, and to counteract || These suggestions are made, not so much as a récom- 
the most selfish ‘and destructive policy which might be a-; mendation, as with a view of calling the attention of Con- 
dopted by foreign nations. This surely cammot be the case; “gress to the possible modification of a system which can- 
this indispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, | not continue to exist in its present form without occasional 
must be within the scope of the authority on the subject collision with the local authorities, and perpetual appre- 
expressly delegated to. Congress. ta -hensions and discontent on the part of the States and the 
The present tariff taxes some of the comforts of life un- | people. 


necessarily high; it undertakes to protect interests too local The above extracts furnish a general idea of the promi- 


and minute to justify a general exaction; and it alep at- ‘nent features of the Message. We have not room for more. 
tempts to force some kinds of manufactures for which the The-President mmends ‘some chatige’ in the’ present 
reco g > 


country 1s not ripe. manner of electing President and Vice President; and dis- 
DEPARTMENT. | 


cusses fully the questions of the removal of the Indians, in- | 


According to the estimates at the Treasury Department, _ ternal improvements, &c. The Message is unusually long, 
the receipts of the Treasury during the present year will | but very interesting. 
amount to twenty-four millions one hundred and sixty-one | 
thousand and eighteen dollars, which will exceed by about 


QuacKkeRyY.—The Upland, Penn. Union, gives the 
three hundred thousand dollars, the estimate presented in | folJowing particulars of the death ofa young lady by the 
the last annual report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury.— | name of Haynes, daughter of James Haynes, of Chester 
The total expenditure during the year exclusive ef the pub- , township. 


‘jie debt, is estimated at thirteen millions seven hundred | 


THEATRE.—Miss Kelley has been en d fe i 
and forty-two thousand three hundred and eleven dollars; young woman, are lamentable indeed. She died the: vie- y n engaged for six 
and the payment on account of public debt for the same. 


tim of the most abominable quackery. e ha een for)! P 
period will have been eleven millions three hundred and lent’ pein in the character of Lady Teazle and Marian Ram- 
fifty-four thousand six hundred and thirty dollars; leaving say. During her engagement, the celebrated spectacle of 
a balance in the treasury, on the first of January, eighteen | ’ y puysic ag ,* Cherry and Fair Star’ will be brought forward, in which 
rheumatism, or to speak (as he expressed himself,) tech- Mics K. -wiil Che 
hundred and thirty-one, of four miilions eight hundred and _ pire ae will sustain the character o rry. Mr. Russell 


nineteen thousapd:saven handred and eiglity-one dollars. lore correct, neuralgia; if my recollection of the term he | gives notice that he has made arrangements with nearly all 


Tu: Péit-Oovice seed Go correct, “A quack Mom Baltimore, ‘the most eminent performers in the country. The trage- 


| Chester, assuming, too, the sacred garb of a preacher of || : 
‘The report of the Postmaster General, in like manner, | ; 3 6 : P dy of the Robbers, will shortly be produced. In rehearsal, 
,; : , ’ the everlasting gospel of truth, learns that she is ill, calls to _ eee Operatical Farce, written by a gentleman of this 
es ibits a satisfactory view of the important branch of the | see her, assures her that nothing ails her head, that it is her } ty 
overnment.ander his ehafge.: "In addition to the benefits ‘| stomach that is affected; and that his wife had been held | 


already extended by the operations of the Post-Office De- | exactly similar for five years, and that after many doctors The Providence Daily Advertiser states on the informa- 


Canpip Renune1atTion.—Mr. Samuel Dexter, of 
Frankfort, N. Y. having withdrawn himself from Olive 
(Branch Lodge, and from the Masonic Institution, candid- 
ly makes the following declaration. It is a complete vin_ 
dication of the general correctness and purity of Masonic 
_principles, against the base and malicious accusations of 
our persecutors. 
i‘ I never considered, from any obligation which I 
took as a Mason, from the Entered Apprentice’s degree to 
the Royal Arch, that [ was bound to screen a man who had 
‘committed a crime against the laws of my country because 
he wasa Mason—but, that I was bound to deal justly 
with all mankind.’ 


>The antimasonic papers are crying aloud for the as- 
sistance of some writer of talents! * We call on ‘ Wil- 
liam Penn,’ (say they) whose talents and sympathies 
have been seen.’ Poor fellows ! they will call in vain.— 
They will find it difficult to induce men of talentsand char- 
acter to participate in the infamy which attaches to them 
and to their cause, The cause originated with knaves and 
) fanatics—none others will meddle with it. 

The circumstances attending the death of this amiable || 


partment, considerable improvements within this present | had failed in euring her, he had cured her himself; and as- 


F that h uld her ‘ by Saturday night,’ 
dation of stage coaches, and in the frequency and celerity 


|| (this was on Wednesday.) By harangues of this kind | 
e of the most he inspired her with confidence, and she was anxious that 
: . i he should undertake the cure. Tle did undertake it, rail- 


Under the late eontracts, improvements have been pro- || ing against everything that had been done, he commenc- 


: H ed his puking and sweating operations, washing her all: 
i 
same time, an annual gaving made of upwards of seventy-)| over with cold water,immediately on taking her out of the | 


year have been secured, by an increase in the accommo- 
} 


of the transportation of the mail between som 
important points of the Union. 


vided for the southern section of the country, and, at the: 


two thousand dollars, 


THe U. S. Bank. 


The importance of the principles involved in the inquiry 
whether it will be proper to re-charter the Bank of the 
United States, requires that I shouid again call the atten- 
tion of Congress to the subject. Nothing has occurred to 
lessen, in any degree, the dangers, which many of our citi- 
Zens apprehend from that institution, as at present organ- | 
zed. In the spirit of improvement and compromise which 
distinguishes our country and its institutions, it becomes us’ 
to inquire whether it be not possible to secure the advan- 
tages afforded by the present Bank, through the agency of 
the Bank of the United States, so modified in its princi- 


ples and structure as to obviate Constitutional and other 
objections. 


{ 


It is thought practicable to organize such a bank, with 
the necessary officers, as _a bank of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, based on the public and individual deposites, with- 
out power to make loans or purchase property, which 
shall remit the funds of the Government, the expences of 
which, may be paid, if thought advisable, by allowing its 
officers to sell bills of exchange to private individuals at a 
moderate premium. Not being a corporate body, having 
no stockholders, debtors, or property, and but few officers, 
t would not be obnoxious to the constitutional objections 
Which are urged against the present bank; and having no 
‘eans to operate on the hopes, fears, or interésts of large 
nasses of the community it would be shorn of the influ- 
ence which makes that bank formidable. The States 
would be strengthened by having in their hands the means 
of furnishing the local paper currency through their own 
banks, while the bank of the United States, though issuing 
"0 paper, would check the issues of the State banks, by 
taking their botes in. deposite, and for exchange, only so 


‘steam bath, with the intention, he said, of driving all the | 


heat out-af the skin, by sweating and then washing it | 
off with cold water. This method was pursved until her 
stength was so far exhausted, that she could not sit up 
without fainting. We now, rather in despair probably, 
said, ‘ his wife was as good a ductor as he was,’ and he 
would bring her from Baltimore; she came, and their joint 


efforts failed to bring relief. 


Another quack is now sent for at Philadelphia; on his 
‘arrival, he condemned all that had been done; says ‘ the, 


other doctors’ have poisoned her, but that he could work | 
it ont of her; says she must be steamed twice more, al- 
though at this time she was continually drenched with a 
cold sweat, owing, very probably, to the skin having al- 
ready been so long and so frequently subjected to the ex- 
cessive stimulation of great heat and moisture as to have 
lost its power of contracting, 80 as to close the pores. But 
she was steamed twice more; the quack says she is too cold 
and must be heated, to effect this he commences giving 
her cayenne pepper, alone or in combination, (continuing, 
too, the emetics) till the throat,—-and no doubt the sto- 


mach, became so inflamed that she died in a few days.—}) 


During all this time, too, the affection of the head, instead 
of yielding asher strength declined, was tenfold worse 
than it ever had been for a length oftime before she died. 
But they pursued the one headlong course, unheeding all 
unfavorable changes and probably considering them as evi- 
deace of the doctor’s poison coming out of her; as one of 
them with an air of great self-congratulation, exultingly 
observed, at atime when they had every reason to fear 
that she would not live from one day to another, ‘ the doc- 
tors poison is nearly all out of her.’. Thus was cut off, in 
the spring time of life, this amiable young woman, and at 
a time, when her parents and herself were flattered with 


ong as they continue to be: redeemed with specie. In 


|the pleasing prospect of a speedy recovery. 


tion of a correspondent, that the Hon. Edward Everett is 
dangerously ill at Washington. We know,says the Daily 
| Advertiser, from a more direct source that Mr. Everett is 
severely indisposed, but we hope not dangerously. He ar- 
‘rived at Washington before the commencement of the ses- 
/sion, but has been so ill asto be unable to take his seat in 
‘the House. 


| 


Barsarous.—At Philadelphia a man has been con- 


'victed of manslanghter, in causing the death-of his wife by | 


beating her. She was enceinte, and within two months 
‘of her natural accoucbement. Delivery had not taken 
place when her remains were buried, but on being taken 
up 24 hours afterwards,‘by the Coroner, a dead infant was 
found in the cotfin.—Let the villain be quartered. 


Joserpu J. Knapp,—An application has been made 
to the Governor and Council, during their present session, 
for the pardon of J. J. Knapp. The Goversor and Coun- 


| eil have not granted the application, but have appointed 


the 81st day of the present month, between the hours of & 


‘and 10, for the execution of the sentence of the court a- 
gainst him. 


— 


Horrre.e.—At Rochester, not long since,2 lad of 13, 
while engaged in tending some machinery, was caught and 
“nearly crushed to death between two wheels. One leg was 
‘amputated at the thigh, and his father, who is a notorious 
‘drunkard, took the limb to a surgeon and sold it for 87 1-2 
‘cents, and with the money procured whiskey enough to 
keep himself drunk severaldays! Alas ! for the depravity 
_of human pature. 


It is supposed that nearly 2,000 ,000 of lottery tickets are 
sold in New York annually amounting to more than nine 
millions of dollars! 'The.Grand Jury of the city of N. Y. 
have presented this traffic to the common council, asa griev- 
ance, ané requested that a law be drafted and presented to 


the Legislature for adoption, to suppress or restrict the trade 


in tickets. 


A man named Rouseau was lodged in Doyleston, Pa. 
on the 30 Nov. for killing his brother. They had been 
hunting and on their return ‘ took something to drink,’ but 


the prisoner took a drop too much, got angry and slew bis 
| brother, 


~ 
| 
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QEB WRBARUE, 


[From the New-York American.] 


THE LAST OF THE RED MEN, 
- The Sun’s last ray was glowing fair 


On craig and tree and flood; 
And fell in mellow softness where 
The lonely Indian ctood. 


Beneath his eye, in living gold, 
The Broad Pacific lay; 

Unruffed there, a skiffmight hold 
Its bright and fearless way! 


Far! far! behind him, mountains blue 
In shadowy distance melt; 

And far beyond the dark woods grew, 
Where his forefathers dwelt! 


- No breathing sound was in the air, 


As, leaning on his bow, 
A lone and weary pilgrim there— 
He murmur’d stern and low: 


‘Par by Ohio’s mighty river, 
Bright star, I’ve worshipped thee; 

My native stream—its bosom never, 
The Red Man more may sec! 


The Paleface rears his wigwam where 
Our Indian hunters roved ; 

His hatchet fells the forest fair, 
Our Indian maidens loved! 


A thousand warriors bore in war, 
The token of my sires; 

On all the hills were seen afar, 
Their blazing Council fires! 


The Foeman heard their war-whoop shrill, 
And held his breath in fe ar; 

And ia the wood, and on the hill, 
Their arrows pierce the deer. 


Where are they now?—the stranger’s tread 
Is on their silent place! 

Yon fading light on me is shed, 
The last of a!! my race! 


Where are they now?—in Summer's light, 
Go! seek the Winter’s snow; 

Forgotten is our name and might, 
And broken is our bow! 


The, White Man came, his bayonets gleam, 
Where Sachems held their sway; 

And like the shadow ofa dream, 
Our tribe has passed away! 


Cursed be their race! to faith untrue! 
False heart, deceitful tongue !— 

Hear me, O, evil Manitou,—— 
Revenge the Indian wrong! 


Thear him in the hollow moan 
Of the dark heaving sea; 

And whispers nmurmur in the tone, 
Of vengeance yet to be! 


What ifno stone shall mark the spot 
Where lonely sleep the brave? 
Their mighty arm is unforgot, 
Their glory has no grave. 


But to our foes we leave a shame—- 
Disgrace can never die; 

Their sons shall blush to bear a name, 
Still blackened with a lie! 


Ro be it ever to their race, 
False friends, and bitter cares! 

By fraud they have the Indian’s place, 
The Indian’s curse be theirs!’ 


MASONIC REGISTER, 


Full Moon, this Month, Wednesday the 29th. 


\$ The regular meetings of the following Lodges, 
unless otherwise designated, are on the evenings (spe- 
oified) preceding fuil moon. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Lodges.—Council of Royal Masters, last 
Tuesday. St. John’s Ist Monday. St. Andrew’s, 
2dThursday. Columbian, Ist Thursday. Massachu- 
setts,last Friday. Mount Lebanon, last Monday.--- 
| Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday. Dec. June, and Sept. 
St. Andrew’s Chapter, Ist Wednesday. St. Paul’s 
\Chapter, 3d Tuesday. Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday. 


In Dec, March, June, and Sept, Encampment, 3d 
Wednesday. 


Monday.--Waltham Monitor. Ashfield Morning- 
‘Sun. Lynn Mt. Carmel. Beverly Liberty. 
Rural. Leominster Aurora, Mt. Zion Chapter.—| 


Concord Corinthian. Bridgewater Fellowship. New 
‘Salem Golden Rule. Belchertown Groton. St. Paul’s 
‘New buryport St. Peters. Southwick Fiiendly Society. 


Nantucket Union South Reading Mount Moriah, 
‘Plymouth Lodge of Plymouth. 


Tuesday.—Greenwich, Village Encampment.--- 
Dorchester Union. Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meri- 
‘dian. West Stockbridge Wisdom. New Marlbo- 
rough RisingSun. Fall River Mount Hope. Billerica 
Clinton. Lancaster Trinity. Weymouth Orphans’ | 
Hope. Reading Good Samaritan. 


Wednesday.--Hardwick Mt. Zion. Amherst Pacif- 
ic. Malden Mount Hermon. Marblehead Philan- 
‘thropic. Danvers Jordan. Lenox Union Star.— 
\West Granville Mt. Pleasant. Wrentham St. Albans. 
‘Randolph Norfolk Union. Andover St 
‘Hardwick Mount Zion. Amberst Pacific. Leicester) 
\Great Barrington Cincinnatus. Springfield Hampden. 
Western Carmel. Taunton King David. Concord! 
Chapter, Wednesday succeeding. 


Taursday.—Marlboro’ United Brethren. Cam-| 


jmington Orion. Roxbury Washington. Dedham Con-| 
Stoughton Rising Star: | 


stellation. Templeton Harris. 
Ashby Social. 


jram. Pittsfield Mystic. Uxbridge Solomon’s Tem- 
pple. Woburn Freedom. Needliam Meridian. 


Friday.—Hingham Old Colony. Chelmsford Pen 


tucket. Northborough Fredonia. 


Miscellany.—Salem, Essex, ist Tuesd. Warre. 
\Chapter 3d Thurs. Marlboro Thurs suc. Groton | 
‘St. John’s Chapter, Ist Tuesday in December, Feb. | 
| April June Oct. Brimtiela Humanity Tues.every month, 
‘Charlestown King Solomon 2d Tues. Cambridge 
Amicable 8d Mon. Brighton Bethsada 2d Tues.—' 
Medway Montgomery Ist Wed. Falmouth Marine Ist! 


Union Council S. M. 4th Monin Dee. March June |! 
Sept.--Rising Sun Chapter 2d Monday. Charlton)! 


\St. Johns Thurs sue. Duxbury Corner Stone Mon suc 


Taunton Adoniram Chapter Tues suc. Gloucester: 


\|Tyrian ist Tues. Sutton Olive Branch 3d Monday.— \ 


Greenfield Franklin Chapter Ist Wed. New Bedford 


‘Star in the East 834 Mon. Munson Thomas 2d Wed) 


REMOVAL. 
RR. P. & C. WILLIAMS, inform their friends and cus-| 
tomers that they have removed to 18 and 20, Cornhill, | 


ate Market-street, (on the south side, near Washing-, 
| ton-street. ) 


Quincy | 


. Matthew’s. 


Haverhill Merrimack. Lexington Hi-! 


|Wed. Nantucket Union ist Mon.--Urbanity 3d mon. | 


| Fayette last Wed. January April August and Oct.—- | 


every month except July Aug Dec March. Franklin’ 
Mount Lebanon. Middleborough Social Harmony! 
eucceeding full moon. 


They take this occasion to thank all those who 
have favored them with their custom, and ask for a 
continuance of their patronage. 


They have constantly for sale, Bibles and Prayer 
Books. of various sizes, bindings, and prices. Ma- 
sonic Constitutions. Watts, Methodist,and other 
Psalm and Hymn Books in general use. A good as- 
sortment of books on Theology, Law, Medicine, , &c.. 
Agriculture, Mechanics, and the various branches of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts; and the various 
new publications of the day. 


Their present stock consists of many thousand vol- 
umes of Books, also, Maps, Prints, and a general as- . 
sortment of Stationary articles, which they are con- 
stantly replenishing by publishing, purchasing, and im- 


porting. Orders supplied whoJesale and retail, on the 
best terms, 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR 


Three Dollars a year, in advance. Agents allowed 
the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they 
| | obtain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper. 


AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 


| Massacuusrtts.—Ashby, A. T Williard, Esq: 
Ashburnham, S. Woods, Esq.; Amesbury, Col. H. 
Morrill; Beverly, Francis Lamson; Concord, L. Shat- 
tuck, Esq.; Charlestewn, Mr. Mitchell; Colrain, 
Isaac B. Barber, Esq.; Douglas, Post Master; 
East Sudbury, S. H. Mann, Esq.; Enfield, E. Jones; 
Esq.; Framingham, J. Gains; Haverhill, Jolin 
||Edwards; Lowell, Abner Ball; Methuen, Thomas 
Thaxter; Monson, E. Norcross; Medfield, C. Onion, 
| Esq.; Northborough, Benjamin Wilson; New Bed- 
\\ford, Oliver Swain; Northampton, C. C. C. Mower: 
|, Newburyport, I. Johnson; Oxford, E. F. Dixey; Read- 
ing, N. Parker; Stoughton, Nath, Blake; 8. Mendon, 
||Leonard Rice; Salem, S. B. Buttrick; Shrewsbury. 
'|Joel Nourse, Esq.; Southwick, J. Byington; Spring- 
| field, Henry Brewer; Uxbridge, Wm. C Capron. 
J. N. Bird; Ware,J. Bosworth; Westinins- 


ter, Simeon Sandorson; Wilkersonville, Thomas Har- 
back, Esq. 


Connecricut.—Andover, Leonard Hendee, Esq: 
| Bristol, C. Byington; Colchester, A. D.Scoville, Esq.; 

Canton, Dr. O. B. Freeman; Goshen, A. Chapin; 
||Granby, Dr. J. F. Jewett; Hartford, Elisha Har- 


|rington; Harwington, G. R. Sandford; Middletown, 


je B. Darrow; New London, E. Way, Esq.; Nor- 
Methuen Grecian. | 


wich, 8S, Gallup; New Haven, Post Master; Wind- 
jham, B. Curtis; Wallingford, James Carrington, Esq.: 
| Wolcottville, S. Bradley, Esq. 


| Vermont.—Burlington, N. B. Haswell, Esq.; 
|Barnet, E. M. Davis, Esq.; Bennington, S. H. 
| Blackian, Esq.; Hartland,C. A. Saxton; Waterford, 
\E. C. Parks, Esq.; West Rutland, L. Thrall. 


New Hamepsnirne.—-Charlestown, Fred. A. Sum- 
ner, Esq.; Dover, William Frye; Great Falls, A. 8. 


| Howard; Portsmouth, Robert Smith; Bedford, Thom- 
as Randlett. 


Ruope Istanv.—Pawtuckct, George F. Jenks: 
| Slaterville, Wm. Yearnshaw. 


1 Maine.—Gardiner, J. B. Walton; Fortlaud, J. H. 
|Roch; Belfast, N. P. Hawes; Bangor, John Williams, 
Esq; Ellsworth, J. A. Dean, Esq. 


Norru Carorina.—Seotland Neck, S. M. Ni- 
chols. 


ALABAMA.—Washington, John A. Whetstone. 


New Jersey.—Plainfield, J. Wilson. 

§G Secretaries of Lodges generally, are requested 
to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 
posed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for which 
|, Service they will be entitled to every seventh copy- 


| 


